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News of the Board 


Bowles to direct services study 


Director Frank H. Bowles has been granted 
a six-month leave of absence from the College 
Board to direct a study of the information 
services of the armed forces under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 

The project, which developed from a pre- 
liminary survey conducted by Mr. Bowles last 
spring, was requested by the Department of 
Defense, represented by Assistant Secretary 
Anna M. Rosenberg. 

The new survey plans to examine the present 
service information programs, with particular 
attention to materials used and reserve officer 
training, and to propose ways and means 
through which a better understanding of citizen- 
ship in a democracy can be incorporated in 
them. 


Officers, representatives elected 


Samuel T. Arnold, provost of Brown Univer- 
sity, was elected Chairman of the College Board 
at the fall meeting of the Board on October 29. 
Dr. Arnold succeeds Miss Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, president of Bryn Mawr College, who 
was Chairman for three years. 

Archibald MacIntosh, vice president of 
Haverford College, who formerly served as a 
Custodian of the Board, succeeds Dr. Arnold 
as Vice Chairman and as Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee. New Custodians elected are 
Professor B. A. Thresher, of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Reverend William G. 
Ryan, president of Seton Hill College, and 
Donald A. Eldridge, director of adniissions of 
Wesleyan University. As a result of action taken 
at the meeting, Custodians will henceforth as- 
sume the duties of the Committees on Finance 
and Audit. 

Elected to the Executive Committee were 














Miss Mary E. Chase, vice president of Wellesley 
College, Miss Allegra Maynard, associate head 
mistress of the Maderia School, and William K. 
Selden, university recorder of Northwestern 


University. The retiring members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Miss Margaret T. Corwin, 
dean of New Jersey College for Women, Miss 


Rosamond Cross, head of the Baldwin School, 
Richard M. Gummere, former chairman of the 
committee on admission of Harvard College, 
and Frank R. Kille, dean of Carleton College. 

Dr. Gummere was elected an honorary rep- 
resentative-at-large, as were Professor John R. 
Kline, of the University of Pennsylvania, Lester 
Nelson, principal of the Scarsdale (N.Y.) High 
School, and Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, former 
headmistress of the Spence School, in recogni- 
tion of their long and distinguished service to 
the Board. 

The Board also elected 10 represéntatives-at- 
large to represent secondary schools, They are: 
Justin W. Brierly, college representative of 
Denver High School, Mitchell Gratwick, prin- 
cipal of Horace Mann School, Wade L. Grindel, 
principal of Winchester (Mass.) High School, 
Burt Johnson, principal of Tenafly (N.J.) Pub- 
lic Schools, Miss Katharine Lee, principal of 
National Cathedral School, Lloyd S. Michael, 
principal of Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School, Miss Jean F. Mitchell, head mistress of 
Brearley School, Miss Margaret Murphy, col- 
lege adviser of Montclair (N.J.) High School, 
Walter F. Sheehan, head master of Canterbury 
School, and E. Laurence Springer, head master 


of Pingry School. 


Committees named for new tests 


College Board committees have been ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibility of new ex- 
perimental tests of developed ability in the 
Humanities, Social Studies, and Sciences. 

Members of the committees, which have held 
preliminary meetings, are as follows: 

Humanities: Frederick H. Burkhardt, chair- 


man, Bennington College; Harold B. Dunkel, 
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University of Chicago; Moses Hadas, Columbia 
University; Thomas H. Johnson, Lawrenceville 
School; Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High 
School; and David A. Robertson, Jr., Barnard 
College. 

Social Studies: Benjamin F. Wright, chair- 
man, Smith College; Howard R. Anderson, 
United States Office of Education; William B. 
Fink, Plainfield (N.J.) Public Schools; Walter 
H. Mohr, George School; and David E. Owen, 


Harvard University. 

Sciences: Fletcher G. Watson, chairman, 
Harvard University; Hubert N. Alyea, Prince- 
ton University; Paul F. Brandwein, Forest 
Hills (N.Y.) High School; Richard F. Brincker- 
hoff, Phillips Exeter Academy; Philip G. John- 
son, United States Office of Education; and 
Earl K. Wallace, Pennsylvania College for 
Women. 


Ten new Board members admitted 


Nine colleges and one secondary school edu- 
cational association were admitted to College 
Board membership at the fall meeting of the 
Board, They were: 

Fordham University 
McGill University 


Manhattan College 
University of Colorado 


Agnes Scott College 
Antioch College 

Boston College 

College of Saint Elizabeth 
DePauw University 


Association of Independent Schools of Greater Washington 


The new members brought the Board’s mem- 
bership to a total of 143 colleges and 23 asso- 
ciations. Each college is entitled to one voting 
and one non-voting representative. Secondary 
school associations are entitled to from one to 
five voting representatives, according to the 
nature and scope of the organization. 


College study published 


The findings of a study of college attendance 
conducted for the College Board by Byron S. 
Hollinshead are now available in the book Who 


Should Go To College, published by the Co- 


lumbia University Press. The study was re- 
quested and supported by the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. 

In the book, Dr. Hollinshead analyzes the 
student population of America, identifying the 
many factors which determine college attend- 
ance. He shows that all students who would 
best benefit from a college education do not have 
that opportunity and that all students who at- 
tend college are not those best equipped to 
benefit from it. The study provides criteria by 
which the college population should be selected, 
for its own and the nation’s good, and explains 
what actions would be necessary to make higher 
education available and attractive to those who 
should attend college. 

Copies of the book may be ordered from the 
Columbia University Press. The cost is three 
dollars. 


Test dates announced 


Dates selected by the College Board for ad- 
ministration of the tests in the academic year 
1953, together with those of the current year, 
are as follows: 

1952-3 
Dec. 6 
Jan. 10 
Mar. 14 
May 16 
Aug. 12 


1953-4 
Dec. 5 
Jan. 9 
Mar. 13 
May 22 
Aug. II 


Tentative dates selected for the five years 
1954-9, are as follows: 


Dec. Jan. 8 Mar. 12 
Jan.14 Mar. 17 
Jan.12 Mar. 16 
Jan.11 Mar. 15 
Mar. 14 


May 21 
May 19 
May 18 
May 17 
May 16 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


1054-5 
1955-6 Dec. 
1956-7. Dec. 
1957-8 Dec. 
1958-9 Dec. Jan. 10 


Spring meetings scheduled 


Two meetings, a Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence and a meeting of the College Board, are 
planned for next spring. 

The Conference, to be held at the University 


of Chicago under the chairmanship of Dean 
William E. Scott, will consider problems of col- 
lege admissions in the Midwest. The Board 
meeting will be held on April 1 in New York 
City. Details of time, place, and program of 
both meetings will be announced as soon as 
plans are completed. 


Composition test offered again 


A new form of the experimental General 
Composition Test will be offered to schools and 
colleges at cost for their own purposes in the 
spring of 195 3. 

As last spring, when a similar offering was 
made, the materials will consist of the test, sug- 
gestions for reading and scoring it, grading 
sheets, and essay books. The materials will be 
available in specimen sets and in quantity, as 
described in an announcement which will be 
sent to schools and colleges in March. 

The form of the test that was distributed last 
year was ordered by more than 300 schools and 
colleges for administration to more than 8,000 
students. 


Admissions institute planned 


The College Board is now formulating plans 
for an Admissions Institute as an extension of 
its services in the presentation of information 
relevant to college entrance. 

As outlined by Director Frank H. Bowles, the 
project would provide a one-week course in the 
administration of admissions and scholarships. 
This would include discussion of such problems 
as the use of tests, the use of other criteria in 
admissions, the economics of student recruiting, 
and the functions of publications and public re- 
lations in admissions and scholarship selection. 


College choice rule proposed 


A new proposal for indicating college choice, 
suggested by Eugene S. Wilson, director of ad- 
missions at Amherst College, will be presented 
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for action at the next meeting of the College 
Board on April 1, 1953. 

Mr. Wilson has proposed that the student be 
permitted to indicate his first choice only of col- 
lege on the test application blank and that if 
he does, this be reported to that college only. If 
he does not indicate choice, his scores will be 
reported to colleges without showing whether he 
has or has not indicated such a choice. 

Board officers will canvass member colleges 
and schools for their opinion on this proposal in 
advance of the meeting. Comment on it at any 
time will be welcome. 


Handbook Supplement issued 


The 1952-3 Supplement of the College Hand- 
book is now being distributed to the 6,000 
schools and colleges which received free copies 
of the Handbook last year. $ 

The Supplement contains statements pre- 
pared by the nine colleges and universities re- 
cently elected to the Board (see new members, 
page 295). Together with the Handbook, it 
completes information on the terms of admis- 
sion, freshman year program, annual expenses, 
and available financial aid of all 143 member in- 
stitutions of the Board. 

The Supplement will be included free with 
all orders for the Handbook, which costs one 
dollar, and will be sent free to those who already 


have the Handbook and request the Supplement. 


Board adds Associate Directors 


Henry S. Dyer, director of the Office of Tests 
at Harvard University, and William C. Fels, 
Secretary of the College Board, were appointed 
Associate Directors of the Board on October 1. 

Mr. Fels has been Secretary of the Board 
since 1948 and will retain the functions of that 
office, which provides students, schools, and col- 
leges with advice and information on the use of 
the Board’s tests. 

Dr. Dyer, a frequent consultant on Board 
projects in the past, joins the staff as Associate 


Academic Calendar 


With this issue of the Review, readers 
are receiving copies of a unique folding 
engagement calendar devised to help stu- 
dents, guidance officers, and school and 
college administrators, to remember the 
essential dates of the Board’s testing 
schedule during the academic year 1952-3. 

It was designed in a form which is con- 
venient for pocket or desk use, or may be 
used as a poster when unfolded and 
fastened to display any desired series of 
months. The principal purpose of the cal- 
endar is to continuously and automati- 
cally remind those concerned with the 
tests, both officers and students, of the 
examination dates and their advance reg- 
istration periods. 

Copies of the calendar may be ordered 
from the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117 Street, New York 
27, N.Y. The cost is twenty cents each. 


Director in charge of research. In addition to 
serving as director of the Office of Tests at 
Harvard, he was assistant to the dean and mem- 
ber of the faculty of arts and Sciences, and a 
member of the board of freshman advisers. His 
earlier career included teaching and adminis- 
trative posts at schools and colleges and ex- 
tensive research on testing problems. 


Report to drop technical data 


The Fifty-first Annual Report of the Director, 
an account of College Board activities in the 
academic year 1950-1, has been distributed to 
schools and colleges. This is the last edition to 
contain technical materials on the interpreta- 
tion of test scores. In the future such data will 
be included in technical manuals, the first of 


which will be published in the spring of 195 3. 
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A symposium on new patterns of transition from 


school to college. Introduced by Atvin C. Euricu 


The able student— 


a challenge to school and college 


More about the Fund 


In his address at the College Board meeting 
on October 29, which is here reproduced in 
part, as are those of the spokesmen for the 
projects which he discusses, Dr. Eurich out- 
lined the five critical areas in American educa- 
tion on which the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education decided to concentrate when 
formulating its program. 

In addition to supporting experiments to 
achieve better articulation between secondary 
schools and colleges, as described in the fol- 
lowing pages, the Fund selected: 


The clarification of functions of the schools: 
Supporting both short and long term projects, 
the Fund hopes to reduce current confusion 
concerning schools, which ranges from the belief 
that only fundamentals should be taught to 
the conviction that schools should assume full 
responsibility for the child’s development. 


Improvement in the preparation and utiliza- 
tion of teachers: The approach includes four 
experiments designed to provide teachers with 
a better general education and with profes- 
sional education directly related to, or part of, 
an internship. 


Better financing of the schools: Using many 
methods, the Fund is trying to demonstrate to 
colleges how their available funds can be used 
more effectively and is attempting to attract 
new sources of support. 


Education in the armed services: A study of 
the armed forces educational program which 
has begun at the request of the Department 
of Defense. 


Shortly after the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education was created as an independent cor- 
poration by the Ford Foundation in 1951, it 
received a large number of requests from educa- 
tional organizations, schools, and colleges for 
support of a wide variety of programs. Because 
our funds were limited in relation to the need 
indicated by the requests, it was essential that 
guide lines be established to determine the type 
of projects which the Fund would support. 

Conferring with many educators throughout 
the country, the board of directors and officers 
took time to arrive at judgments about the most 
critical areas in American education. One of the 
most critical problems at which we are directing 
our energies and our resources, that of better 
articulation between the high school and the col- 
lege, is discussed in the reports of several studies 
supported by the Fund, which appear in this is- 


sue of the Review. 


AN URGENT NEED 


Historically, American education grew so 
rapidly that each part developed independently 
of the others. An urgent need now exists to bring 
together such elements as the elementary 
schools and secondary schools, the secondary 
schools and colleges, in order to provide an effec- 
tive, continuous program of education. 

In one of our efforts to have this area de- 
veloped further, grants were made to 12 colleges 
and universities for a program of scholarships 
which enabled these institutions to attract 164- 
year-olds, or younger students, who had not 
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completed their full program of high school 
work. This project is described on page 305 by 
Professor Russell B. Thomas of the University 
of Chicago. 

Another promising and quite different ap- 
proach was suggested by John M. Kemper, 
headmaster of Phillips Academy, Andover. He 
proposed that Andover, Exeter, and Lawrence- 
ville collaborate with Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale in an effort to develop further coordination 
of the preparatory school and college program. 
Through this experiment a coordinated sec- 
ondary and collegiate curriculum might be de- 
veloped as a continuous educational process and 
the period of study might be shortened from 
eight to seven years for the able student. A re- 
port on this project by its director, Alan R. 
Blackmer, begins on page 300. 


ADVANCED CREDIT PLAN 


A third project, discussed by Dr. Gordon K. 
Chalmers on page 309, involves a dozen col- 
leges and universities which are conducting a 
school and college study of admission with ad- 
vanced standing. In this case, the able students 
will finish high school and be given college credit 
for some high school courses. 

In a fourth program, not reported in these 


pages, Reed College is collaborating with the 





The universities which Alvin C. Eurich 
has served as teacher and administra- 
tor stretch across the country, from 
Stanford to New York—and from 
Maine to West Virginia. In the 
middle, from 1942-44, he took leave 
from Stanford to enter the Navy and 
while in Washington occupied im- 
portant posts in dealing with armed 
services’ personnel and educational 
problems. After returning to Stanford, 
he served as Acting President until named the first Presi- 
dent of the State University of New York, which included 
32 branches scattered throughout the state. In 1951, he 
accepted appointment as Vice President of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education on whose activities he 
reports above. 


public schools of Portland, Oregon, in an effort 
to enrich the education of able public school 
children. This project is just getting under way. 


THE FUND’S GOAL 


Why is the Fund interested in supporting 
these projects? We consider the area of articula- 
tion between the parts of the school system as 
one of the most critical in American education. 
Much of the effectiveness of the entire system 
is lost because our program of education is not 
continuous. Furthermore, from the studies that 
have been made over the years, we are con- 
vinced that promising experiments may be con- 
ducted that eliminate duplication of effort and 
waste of money in the secondary schools and 
colleges. 

We in the Fund feel that private philanthropy 
should make available risk capital to support 
promising programs and experiments that 
would not be carried forward unless such spe- 
cial funds were available. Naturally, this leads 
us into controversial issues. Certainly, the four 
different approaches that are being made to 
articulation with Fund support are of that na- 
ture. They are stimulating widespread interest. 

We do not feel that we know the answers to 
these important questions. Obviously, therefore, 
more than one approach needs to be supported. 

Through its support of the articulation 
studies, and in the other critical areas, the Fund 
is basically trying to improve education. We feel 
satisfied that such projects are of nation-wide 
concern and have stimulated much professional 
discussion. Such ferment is desirable and ful- 
fills one important function of a private founda- 
tion. 

However, the program would be wholly in- 
adequate if it only brought about discussion. 
The Fund has, therefore, taken steps to obtain 
a careful evaluation of all programs to which 
grants are made, including the projects here de- 
scribed. As a result, in the years ahead, more 
definite evidence should be available on the ex- 
tent to which the money expended by the Fund 
has been used effectively in advancing education. 
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The three school, 


three college plan 


by AL4n R. BLACKMER 


rate commensurate with their ability. To give 
impetus to such cooperative effort was the first 
objective of the School and College Study of 
General Education.” 

Sponsorship of this study was undertaken by 
three schools—Andover, Exeter, and Lawrence- 
ville—and three universities—Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale. An important factor was that 
a large group of students from these schools go 
to these universities—344 in the college gradu- 


Cotlese Bad hirtem /¥ : Wor/9er ating class of 1951, for example. This meant 


T OA Grt ee 

The last two years of school and the first tWo 
years of college have a certain natural unity for 
the American student. Somewhere between the 
time his grounding in fundamentals is well ad- 
vanced and the time he chooses a field of con- 
centration in the later years of college, he re- 
ceives most of his general education. To be 
most effective, this segment of education should 
be viewed and planned as a whole. 

Yet in a country of the size and diversity of 
the United States sound integration of school 
and college is particularly difficult. Often the 
college must spend the greater part of a year in 
picking up the pieces of a student’s fragmented 
and impoverished secondary education. Con- 
versely, many good schools, both public and 
private, must carry their ablest boys and girls 
into “college work,” if they are to offer them 
any real stimulus. Too frequently the result is 
repetition in college of work well done in school. 
For well-prepared students this means boredom, 
loss of intellectual momentum, and _ serious 
waste of time in moving towards intellectual 
and professional objectives. 

Most colleges are aware of this problem and, 
within present limitations, do something to ex- 
empt students from elementary requirements 
and place them in advanced sections. But the 
source of the difficulty appears to lie deeper, in 
the relative independence of school and college 
requirements. The real need is a concerted at- 
tempt on the part of both schools and colleges 
to enable students to move steadily forward 
through a coherent and unified program of stud- 
ies with a continuous desire to learn and at a 


that a great deal of evidence about the transi- 
tion from school to college was readily available 
from this body of students. It also meant that, 
if approved by the faculties of the six institu- 
tions, any experimental program of study rec- 
ommended could be tried out with relative ease. 
Finally, it meant that while the working com- 
mittee would be representative of at least three 
institutions at each level of education, it would 
still be small enough to be effective. 

The study should be considered as an inquiry 
into the relations between programs of study 
in these three schools and the colleges of these 
three universities. We are aware that there are 
many schools and colleges to whom our recom- 
mendations may seem unrelated to local reali- 
ties. But we are convinced that the issues are 
not peculiar to the campuses from which we 
come, and hope that our conclusions and sug- 
gestions may stimulate discussion and find ac- 
ceptance beyond our limited academic circles. 

The committee’s attempt to discover the ex- 
tent and seriousness of the problem included 
the following activities: 


1. A study of the complete academic records, 
from the eleventh grade through college, 
of each graduate of the three schools in 
the class of 1951 at the three colleges. 


. Detailed surveys of how 1o different sub- 
jects, such as English or mathematics, are 


* The full committee report of the School and College 
Study of General Education will be published by the 
Harvard University Press in December under the title 
General Education in School and College. 
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actually taught in the upper years of these 
schools and the first two years of these 
colleges. 


3. A 20-page questionnaire of the essay type 
to 58 graduates of the three schools in the 
class of 1952 at the three colleges. These 
students were all of above-average intelli- 
gence; otherwise they were chosen to rep- 
resent many fields of concentration and 
a wide variation in achiévement as com- 
pared with apparent intellectual capacity. 
The questions were designed to explore the 
students’ feelings about what was good 
and what was bad in their school and col- 
lege experience, what stimuli or hindrances 
to intellectual growth they had encoun- 
tered, and why. 

4. A series of panel discussions with guest 
consultants on fields of study essential to 
a liberal education and the relation be- 
tween school and college in each field. 
There were 13 such panel discussions and 
a total of 58 guests. 


These investigations confirmed the opinion 
that the problem was worth serious study. The 
evidence pointed clearly to three special kinds 
of weaknesses which for too many students 
amount to waste of time and effort, important 
gaps in training and in intellectual experience, 
and failure to understand the meaning and 
value of their education. 

The waste was mainly of three kinds: doing 
much the same thing twice; dropping a subject 
before it has really done much good; and con- 
cern with less important aspects of a subject 
at the expense of the more important. We found 
striking evidence of the first kind of waste in 
American history, English, and the sciences; 
of the second in foreign languages; of the third 
in mathematics. Such waste was doing double 
damage, most often to the ablest students: loss 
of time and of interest and momentum. 

The questionnaires revealed that many stu- 
dents begin to glimpse the meaning and value 
of a liberal education only after they have 
passed unawakened through the bulk of their 
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years in school and college. Others showed a 
still unhappier condition—that of not even 
knowing that they had gone to sleep. The replies 
to the questionnaire obviously have no statisti- 
cal use. Yet, almost all the students had a 
genuine interest in the committee’s problem and 
wrote thoughtfully and sincerely. No study of 
this kind could neglect their direct and intimate 
experience of the transition from school to col- 
lege. They often gave warm praise to individual 
courses and teachers, but their sense of what 
miglit have been and their desire to help build 
something better resulted in sharp criticism of 
the education which they had experienced. The 
major attack was against an education which 
was too passive in character, too largely based 
on memory and regurgitation of lecture notes. 
Calling vigorously for papers, discussion, prob- 
lem solving, direct contact between teacher and 
student, they favored every device to stimulate 
active, independent, personal thinking. Clearly 
evident in these student comments was a genu- 
ine interest in forming a clear understanding 
of the connection between education and their 
own basic interests and purposes. 

Because the specific weaknesses which we dis- 
covered seemed to bear with peculiar force on 
the able or potentially able student, we have 
been particularly concerned with providing him 





Chairman of the English Department 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Alan 
R. Blackmer has been the prime 
mover among the faculty in the pro- 
motion of many new projects, among 
them a proposed revision of the cur- 
riculum from which grew the School 
and College Study of General Edu- 
cation on which he reports here. His 
other activities of note have included 
the successful Andover Adult Educa- 
tion program, which he started, and the Summer Session 
which he directed during World War II. An active par- 
ticipant in College Board affairs, he is a graduate of 
Williams College, holds a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and recently spent a year at Christ’s 
Hospital, the English school, as an exchange teacher of 
English. 





with maximum incentives. This concern is 
partly the result of our belief that standards 
can be pulled up from the top more easily than 
they can be pushed up from the bottom, but 
it is more the result of a conviction that our 
frequent failure to extend the able student to 
the full extent of his abilities is a waste of human 
resources which the country can ill afford. 

The main lines of our attack on the central 
problem of school and college integration can 
only be briefly sketched here. They involve sev- 


eral subordinate objectives, among them: 


1. The essentials of that part of a liberal edu- 
cation which should be common to all must 
be thought out and agreed upon. 

. Wasteful duplication of educational ex- 
perience must somehow be eliminated. 


. Provision must be made for adapting any 
program to the needs and pace of individ- 
ual students. 

. Every possible device must be explored 
which may increase a student’s desire to 
grow in knowledge and understanding— 
to educate himself. 


Most of our thinking was devoted to design- 
ing a program of general education for grades 
11-14. Its specific content, the principles on 
which it is established, and its relation to the 
problem of motivation must be left to those 
with the time and interest to read the full re- 
port. However, our approach can be illustrated 
in particular fields such as science and foreign 
language. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of waste- 
ful duplication is in the sciences. Of the 344 stu- 
dents whose school and college records we 
studied, 209 took physics, chemistry, or biology 
in college. Of this number, almost half took in 
college the beginner’s course in the same science 
they had taken in school. Many of these were 
merely fulfilling graduation requirements of 
their particular school and college. Some were 
prospective concentrators in engineering or the 
physical sciences. The very great majority of 
the latter spent four years, two in school and 


two in college, completing elementary physics 
and elementary chemistry, repeating both sub- 
jects. Yet comparison of the grades of the re- 
peaters with those of boys from the same schools 
who took physics or chemistry in college for 
the first time showed that the repeaters had 
only a very negligible advantage. 

If these four years were organized within a 
single institution, two successive elementary 
courses in the same subject would not be toler- 
ated. Even in separate institutions there is no 
reason why, instead of repeating physics for 
example, in college, the non-scientist should not 
be required to take a biological science. And the 
prospective concentrator should not take four 
full-year courses to complete elementary phys- 
ics and elementary chemistry. After an intro- 
duction to basic principles and the “alphabet 
of science” in the lower years of school, the 
student of mathematical and scientific ability 
could take an intensive one and one-half or 
two-year school course in chemistry, physics, or 
biology, designed to prepare him for admission 
to the sophomore course. 

Such a program would reduce to at most three 
the four courses now normally required for ele- 
mentary work. The student could utilize the 
time saved for additional advanced work in 
science or for experience in a field he might 
otherwise miss. For most boys, intensive chem- 
istry in school appears to be a better choice 
than physics; but if a student is also accelerat- 
ing in mathematics (the school mathematics 
sequence could be organized to give calculus to 
many able students) he might successfully un- 
dertake intensive physics, organized to dove- 
tail with progress in mathematics. 


PROGRESSION IN STRENGTH 


This leads to another important principle on 
which our proposed program of general educa- 
tion is based and which we have called “pro- 
gression in strength.” Students who find a par- 
ticular intellectual interest early, even when it 
changes later, are generally the keenest and 
most purposeful. If breadth of education is in- 
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sured, a certain emphasis on a field of special 
interest, even in the years of predominantly 
“general” education, can give intellectual satis- 
factions too seldom experienced by American 
schoolboys and undergraduates. We believe that 
‘it is very important to provide able students 
with the opportunity of moving ahead at their 
own pace in a field of particular strength. Hold- 
ing them back often causes frustration, en- 
courages habits of idleness, and sometimes even 
creates contempt for academic studies. 

It should not prove too difficult for some 
schools to extend their present limited practice 
of carrying their better students through fresh- 
man level courses, and occasionally beyond, in 
all major fields in which they offer instruction. 
It may also be feasible to provide students with 
a variety of outlets for special interests through 
research projects and tutorial instruction. The 
real difficulty, then, is to make sute that prog- 
ress already begun is continued in college 
through admission into advanced courses. 


PLACEMENT TESTS PROPOSED 


As a natural outgrowth of this principle— 


and also as a device to attack wasteful duplica- 
tion of work between school and college—we 
include in the report a specific proposal for an 
experimental development of valid advanced 
placement tests. Constructed, we hope, under 
the direction of the College Board, these would 
be offered to all qualified students on a national 
basis and used, not for admission to college, 
but for placement after admission. 

One more illustration will perhaps help to 
clarify our approach. A student may also waste 
his time in other ways, most notably, by drop- 
ping a subject before it has really done him 
much good. For example, although a foreign 
language dropped early is usually forgotten, 
neither school nor college seems to have enough 
conviction about its value to require its mas- 
tery. The great majority of the 344 students 
whose records we examined did not carry any 
foreign language to the point of real usefulness. 

Two out of three failed to take any work in 


language beyond the minimum college require- 
ments. Four out of five started Latin; only one 
in five studied it more than two years; only one 
in 20 took any work in classics in college. Only 
about one in 10 of our 344 took a college course 
in which the emphasis was upon the literature 
of a foreign language or the study of an alien 
civilization. The 58 students we questioned in 
the class of 1952 reported little or no demand 
for foreign languages in college once require- 
ments were “passed off,” and only a handful 
had a language which they could use. Yet the 
normal pattern of school study is such that four 
boys out of five have had five years of school 
instruction in one foreign language or another, 
usually two years of one and three of another. 
Whatever the by-products of this language in- 
struction, students are spending a lot of time not 
learning to use a foreign language. 

The problem here is the reverse of avoiding 
repetition. It is to make certain that a study is 
carried forward to the point of real usefulness. 
Therefore we urge as a minimum requirement 
in school the thorough and sustained study of 
at least one foreign language. An interested 
student may, of course, benefit from a thorough 
study of two or more languages, but we believe 
that it is educationally wasteful to acquire a 
smattering of two languages instead of com- 
petence in one. We further strongly recommend 
that the colleges explore ways of keeping lan- 
guages learned in school alive in college. This 
might be done through general education 
courses in which a language learned in school 
could be used in the study of the history and 
literature of a foreign people. Also, readings in 
a foreign language might be a normal expecta- 
tion in many existing courses, especially in liter- 
ature and the social studies. 


THE QUESTION OF ACCELERATION 


What is perhaps the most controversial fea- 
ture of this study remains to be mentioned— 
the question of acceleration. Here we can only 
state briefly our broad conclusions and leave 
the evidence and reasoning to readers of the full 
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report. In our view, the logical conclusion to 
which emphases on the elimination of waste and 
the encouragement of the able student lead is 
that a way should be opened for certain quali- 
fied students to complete the conventional eight 
years of high school and college in seven. We 
are persuaded that superior students of good 
emotional stability, health, and social adjust- 
ment could handle a coordinated seven-year 
program without loss or compromise of the es- 
sential values of a liberal education. We further 
think that such a plan might result in a variety 
of gains to both the individual and society and 


should be tried. 


NO EASY ANSWER 


We would make only one comment on meth- 
od here. Merely lopping off a year or two of 
secondary school, without adequate compensa- 
tion, does not, in our judgment, offer promise as 
a long-range solution of our problems. To be 
sure, if a community is not willing and able to 
support an educational program which can 
really challenge a top-level student, it is prob- 
ably best for him to move on to college at the 
earliest opportunity. Scholarships which make 
this procedure possible are accomplishing 
splendid work, but they appear to us to con- 
stitute only a sort of “salvage” operation. To 
pluck a good student out of a poor school and 
put him early into a better college is to save 
the individual but to jeopardize long-range at- 
tempts to create a tightened, sharpened pattern 
of general education for the superior student. 

In overall summary, the program which the 
committee proposes is intended to demonstrate 
the advantages of designing a set of require- 
ments which apply to the years of general edu- 
cation as a whole, not merely to graduation 
from school or to the first years of college. Prob- 
lems of balance which seem insoluble in two 
years of a crowded curriculum, whether in 
school or college, become easier to solve when 
the span dealt with is four years and overlap- 
ping requirements and repeated courses are 
eliminated. A high degree of integration can be 


attained if school and college faculties can be 
persuaded to look at these years as a unit, as 
we have tried to do. 

Many beneficial results might follow from 
this kind of integration: the breadth essential 
to a liberal education, and with it, some depth; 
sharp reduction of waste and loss of momen- 
tum, particularly in the first two years of col- 
lege; a clearer consciousness of the meaning of 
a liberal education through earlier introduction 
to an intelligible plan of general studies; real 
challenge to the able student and heightened 
pride in work well done. 

Our dominant concern has been with quality: 
quality of subject taught, quality of instruction, 
quality of student. As individuals we are proud 
of the quantitative achievements of education 
in America. We believe in the “Jacksonian” 
ideal of extending the benefits of education as 
far down the scale of ability as it is possible. But 
our task in the present study is to emphasize 
the “Jeffersonian” concept of the right of every 
able student to the best education from which 
he is capable of profiting. 


HIERARCHY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Our concern for quality extends not only to 
the student but to what he is taught. We make 
no secret of our belief that there is a hierarchy of 
knowledge, that some things are more impor- 
tant for the ablest minds to know than others. 
Over half of our report is devoted to the con- 
tent of our program of studies. We have tried 
to show why, in our judgment, each study in- 
cluded should form part of a liberal education 
and the relation of each area to the whole. 

Lastly, our whole set of recommendations is 
designed to raise the standards of college pre- 
paratory education throughout the country. The 
colleges must be relieved of the elementary work 
they now offer in order to prepare intelligent 
but poorly-trained students for further educa- 
tion. At the same time well-trained students 
must be kept from getting bogged down in an 
introductory college program necessarily de- 
signed for the average. 
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The “pre-induction 


scholarship” program 


by Russe. B. THomas 


The Pre-Induction Scholarship Program, now 
properly known as the Program for Early Ad- 
mission to College, was conceived in the winter 
of 1951 when there was good reason to believe 
that the Congress would enact legislation re- 
quiring universal military training for an ex- 
tended period of all able bodied young men at 
or soon after their eighteenth birthday. It was 
in this period of uncertainty that the deans of 
Yale College, Columbia College, the College of 
Letters and Science of the University of Wis- 
consin, and the College of the University of 
Chicago drafted the principal features of the 
program, believing that it could be an important 
experiment in general, liberal education. 

The basic assumption of the experiment was 
that there were considerable numbers of young 
men who had not completed high school but 
were, nevertheless, competent to undertake 
work of college level successfully and without 
jeopardy to their proper social and emotional 
growth. These students, if they were not more 
than 16% years of age, could complete two 
years of their general education in college be- 
fore they were called into the nation’s service. 
If this assumption could be confirmed by experi- 
ment, one solution would be found for an edu- 
cational problem of paramount importance. Not 
only would many young men be able to enter 
their period of military training with a much 
better general education, but they could, upon 
completion of their service, begin their profes- 
sional training with a minimum loss of time for 
the preliminaries. 

The deans of the four cooperating colleges 


therefore submitted a plan to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education providing for ap- 
proximately 200 scholarship grants to young 
men who had completed at least two years of 
high school, stood in the upper 10 percent of 
their classes, and would be not over 16% years 
of age at the time of entering college. Each col- 
lege agreed to admit 50 students, at least 30 of 
whom would not have been graduated from high 
school. The plan proposed that the scholarship 
should be valid for two years if the scholar con- 
formed to the regulations of his college govern- 
ing conduct and academic achievement. It 
further proposed that the scholars be admitted 
as members of the entering class and that no 
special program of studies be designed for them. 
The deans asked for financial support sufficient 
to admit two groups of scholars, the first in the 
autumn of 1951 and the second in the autumn 
of 1952. 


PLAN’S SCOPE ENLARGED 
The Fund approved the plan. At the same 


time, its officers saw implications more signifi- 
cant than the value of meeting a specific na- 
tional emergency. Success of the experiment 
would justify the conclusion that the present 
articulation between high school and college is 
not all that it might be, and that there may very 
well be a wasting of valuable time in the edu- 
cation of the more able students. The Fund 
therefore decided to extend the scope of the ex- 
periment, drawing into it a greater variety of 
colleges and student personnel. Eight more in- 
terested colleges received scholarship grants 
and adopted essentially the same rules of eligi- 
bility. The one important exception was the 
provision made by certain colleges that young 
women should be eligible. The officers of the 
Fund agreed, and the title of Pre-Induction 
Scholarship Program became an anachronism. 
The eight colleges which subsequently joined 
the experiment, Goucher, Oberlin, Lafayette, 
the University of Louisville, the University of 
Utah, Shimer, Fisk University, and Morehouse, 
brought to it a variety of academic programs, 
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student personnel, and social environments. 

The four universities which first formulated 
the program have acted jointly in announcing 
their scholarships, testing the applicants, and 
selecting the winners; the other colleges have 
acted independently. At Lafayette a course in 
mathematics has been designed for the scholar- 
ship students to prepare them for engineering 
courses. At Fisk the scholars have been placed 
in a separate program which the administration 
hopes will eventually replace the traditional 
course of study for all first and second-year 
students. Except for these, the scholars have 
been admitted in all of the colleges on the same 
basis as other entering students. 

With the exception of Morehouse, which 
joined the experiment last spring, each college 
admitted its first group of scholarship students 
in the autumn of 1951 and its second group 
this year. Approximately 420 students were ad- 
mitted to 11 colleges in 1951 and with one 
year’s experience, we know something about 
their abilities, their actual achievements, their 
problems of social adjustment, and their suc- 
cesses and failures in making adjustment. Only 
the University of Chicago had previous ex- 
tensive experience with students of the same 
age and with the same amount of high school 
training, and only at Chicago and Shimer did 
the scholarship students encounter a consider- 
able number of other students like them in these 
respects. 


FUND TO REPORT 
What I shall say about the results of the first 


year’s experience is not by any means a final 
appraisal. The Fund is undertaking that task, 
which will require several years. Nor is it pos- 
sible to give a detailed account of the evidence 
each college has collected in one year. An in- 
terim report of the Fund will provide that 
information this winter. Some facts, however, 
may be of interest to you now and may provoke 
interest in future reports. 

Concerning the background of the scholar- 
ship students, although the range in age was 


from 14% years to 164, over 50% were between 
16 and 161%. One college has not yet reported 
the number of years of previous academic 
training of its scholars, but in the other ten, 149 
had completed from 2 to 2% years of high school 
and 170 had completed 3 to 34 years. Only 37 
had been graduated from high school. 


STUDENT CROSS SECTION 


All but a small fraction of the 420 came from 
urban communities and their parents were 
mostly in the lower income brackets. Of the 215 
admitted to Columbia, Yale, Chicago and Wis- 
consin, 104 came from families with annual in- 
comes of less than $6,000. Parental occupations 
showed a fair cross section of almost any urban 
community and a rather surprisingly large 
number of parents had no more than a high 
school education. At Chicago, for example, 26 
fathers of the 60 scholars had no more than a 
high school education. A disproportionately 
large number of the scholars, at least at the 
four universities, have indicated that they ex- 
pect to enter a career in some branch of the 
natural sciences. 

Some colleges used the College Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Tests, others used the American 
Council of Education Psychological Examina- 
tion to test scholastic aptitude. Although I can 
report no median for the entire group, partial 
evidence suggests levels of aptitude above the 
average of the regular freshman classes. At 
Chicago, where the scholars took both tests, the 
median raw score on the combined verbal and 
mathematical SAT was about 1260 and the 
mean percentile rank on the ACE based on the 
national norms of 1948 for four-year colleges 
was 94. For the entire entering class of 1951 the 
mean percentile rank was 87. Each college was 
influenced to some extent, of course, by the 
level of aptitude which it commonly maintains 
in the selection of its regular student body, and 
these levels vary with institutions. But I am 
sure it is fair to say that the level of aptitude of 
the scholars surpassed the average of its regular 
freshman class. 
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Course grades are not the only measure of 
intellectual achievement; but they are im- 
portant and constitute one of the few objective 
tests of success or failure in college. From their 
records, we know how the scholars compared 
with students who were, on the average, two 
years older than they and who had had one to 
two years more of high school. From the be- 
ginning they performed well. To be sure, they 
had a very strong incentive, both in possessing 
the scholarships and in knowing they were com- 
peting with older and more experienced stu- 
dents, but if our experiment is concerned with 
ascertaining what able and well-motivated 
young men and women of this age can do, these 
factors have little significance. 


SURPASS CLASS AVERAGE 


I cannot report on the achievement of all the 
scholars except to say that they equalled or 
surpassed the average of their class. At Goucher, 
where “C” is the equivalent of grade point 3.00, 
the average of the scholars was 3.61 and that of 
the entire class, 3.19. At Wisconsin, where the 
grade “C” is the equivalent of 1.00, the average 
of the scholars was 2.42 and that of the freshman 
class, 1.24. At Chicago, where “C” equals 2.00, 
the scholars made an average of 2.84 and the 
entering class, 2.10. At Yale, the average grade 
of the scholars was 78.1 and that of the freshman 
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class was 76.25. These figures are sufficient evi- 
dence that the majority of the scholars were 
quite able to do as well or better than the aver- 
age cc. ege freshman in scholastic achievement. 

As‘part of a study which we made at Chicago, 
each of the scholars was evenly matched with 
an entering student who had graduated from 
high school on the basis of their ACE total apti- 
tude scores. We compared the achievement of 
the scholars and of the control group in identical 
courses. In the second year of the social science 
sequence there were 26 scholars and 25 of 
the control group. The grade point average 
of the scholars in this course was 3.23 while 
that of the control group was 2.48. In the second 
year of the humanities sequence there were 19 
scholarship students and 24 of the control group. 
The grade point average of the scholars was 
2.84 and that of the control group 2.70. In Eng- 
lish Composition there were 27 scholars and 31 
of the control group and here the control group 
surpassed the scholars who made a grade point 
average of 2.30 whereas the control group aver- 


aged 2.32. 


AGE AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
Of the 233 grades given to 55 scholarship 


students in all their courses, 73 were “A’s.” Of 
the 220 grades given to the 55 members of the 
control group, only 33 were “A’s.” This is an 
impressive record. However, 59% of these 73 
“A’s” went to 14 of the scholars and there were 
nine who made no grade above “C.” A third of 
all the “C’s” given the scholars were earned by 
these nine students. Thus, though the grade 
average of our scholarship group was consider- 
ably above that of the entering high school 
graduates, there were in the group a few con- 
spicuous failures. This was to be expected, since 
no admissions test can assure us that our se- 
lections will be perfect. Nevertheless, a study of 
these failures leads to another consideration, 
that of the social and emotional adjustment of 
the scholars. 

Of the nine boys who failed to make a single 
grade above “C,” four proved to have very seri- 
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ous problems of psychological maladjustment, 
evidence of which emerged only after they were 
admitted. None of these four returned to Chi- 
cago this year. One was a high school graduate, 
one had three years of high school training and 
the other two had two years. From the begin- 
ning of the year they were not popular with their 
classmates, and the efforts of two to attract at- 
tention only aggravated their difficulties. It is 
impossible to say whether they could have been 
happier in their home environment, although 
some of the evidence pointed to family difficul- 
ties as the heart of these boys’ problems. The 
proportion of these social misfits among the 
scholars was not higher, however, than it was 
for the entire student body, and the record of 
social adjustment for the great majority of the 
scholars was wholly satisfactory. I believe that 
I am correct in saying that the other colleges 
have reported that as a group the scholars 
offered no serious problems of social adjustment 
arising explicitly and solely from the fact of 
their age. Satisfactory evidence of proper social 
adjustment and emotional balance is at best 
hard to establish. Ability to survive in a com- 
munity is one test, and insofar as it is a reliable 
index, the scholars appear to have done as well 
as their older colleagues. 


THE CRITICAL YEARS 


I must speak finally of what our group hopes 
to be the outcome of this experiment. The col- 
leges could not have entered upon this experi- 
ment with a clear conscience if they had not 
believed that the articulation between high 
school and college is at present unsatisfactory. 
The four years covering the last two of high 
school and the first two of college are very 
critical years in young peoples’ lives, for these 
are the years in which there is usually the first 
intellectual awakening. The articulation be- 
tween high school and college education must 
not be haphazard. Colleges need to know more 
precisely than they now do what the actual 
prerequisites for good college work are, and the 
successes and failures of these scholarship stu- 


dents ought to help us find them. High schools 
need to know much more about the intellectual 
capacities of their students than they now do. 
They can profit by learning what these able 
young students can do in college, for they can 
make adaptations in their curricula to fit their 
needs. 


WASTE AND NEGLECT SHOWN 


There is a gygat deal of water in the courses 
of study which now comprise the four years 
covered by the senior high school and the first 
two years of college. Some college courses dupli- 
cate some work in high school. I have found this 
is true particularly in introductory science and 
language courses. On the other hand, there are 
important areas of knowledge that are often 
neglected by both high school and college un- 
less the student elects to study in these areas, 
among them the plastic arts and music. Our 
experiment ought to aid in finding out where 
there is duplication and where there is neglect. 
At best, the high schools and colleges have little 
enough time to provide both the broad general 
education needed by our citizens and the ex- 
acting training needed for success in most pro- 
fessions. We cannot afford waste, either by 
duplication, or by offering the less important 
rather than the more important. 


Pearson, Sanders aid Board 


Richard Pearson, formerly assistant di- 
rector of the Los Angeles office of Educa- 
tional Testing Service, has joined its 
Princeton office as Project Director of the 
College Board program, succeeding John 
E. Dobbin who has become director of the 
ETS Cooperative Test Division. 

Dr. J. Edward Sanders, on leave from 
his post as director of admissions at Po- 
mona College, is representing the Board 
in visits to schools and colleges scheduled 
through the month of January. 
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Advanced credit for 


the school student 
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The School and College Study of Admission 

with Advanced Standing begins with four 
opinions, or prejudices: 

1. For the bright student who is well taught, 
the American system wastes time. 

2. The best place for a schoolboy is school. 

3. The best teachers of 17-year-olds are as 
likely to be found in schools as in univer- 
sities. 

4. The increase of professions depending 
upon graduate work and the necessary ex- 
tension of graduate training for doctors, 
engineers, scholars, scientists, lawyers, 
ministers, and businessmen puts increas- 
ing emphasis on efficient use of the years 
available for study. 


Added to these opinions about American edu- 
cation and American students is an assumption 
about mobilization: that for many years to 
come young men will have to devote at least 
two years to military service. 

Thinking over these propositions in 1950 and 
1951, it occurred to us at Kenyon that both the 
emergency and the long-range situation might 
be improved if we should devise a plan which 
would offer an opportunity and a challenge to 
the best schools and the most able and am- 
bitious schoolboys and schoolgirls. We as- 
sembled a group of 12 like-minded colleges, 
proposing that if possible the colleges, in co- 
operation with leaders in secondary education, 
reach agreement upon a common statement of 
standards and achievement in the central sub- 
jects of a college freshman year with a view to 


granting advanced credit at entrance to a 
limited number who qualify. 

The colleges cooperating in the study might 
be called conservative in the sense that they 
have not abandoned liberal for general educa- 
tion nor adopted the university device of the 
core curriculum. In the group there is one tech- 
nical school, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, whose freshman year has much in 
common with the 11 colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences. The colleges are Bowdoin, Brown, 
Carleton, Haverford, Kenyon, Middlebury, 
Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan, and 
Williams. 

The questions which the 12 institutions have 
posed to themselves are: What does it take to 
earn credit for the freshman year, or half of it, or 
three quarters? Can we describe this in a 
fashion acceptable to the 12 sovereign faculties? 
Can the studies so described and the other 
achievements defined be taught to exceptional 
students in secondary school? 


EXCEPTIONAL SCHOOLS NEEDED 


It was clear to us that such teaching can be 
done only in exceptional secondary schools, 
public and independent, and we invited into the 
central committee of the study the headmasters, 
principals, or superintendents of the High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Brooks 
School, North Andover, Massachusetts; Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia; St. Louis 
Country Day School, St. Louis; Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia; Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; 
Newton Public Schools, Newton, Massachu- 
setts; Horace Mann School, New York City; 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio; De- 
partment of Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Bronx High School of Science, New 
York; Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; and Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

After extensive discussion, the central com- 
mittee decided that it would examine college 
freshman work in the following 11 subjects, 
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English composition, literature, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, mathematics, Latin, French, 
German, Spanish, and history, and endeavor to 
reach common agreement concerning accept- 
able standards and scope of work in these. The 
subjects are those commonly taught in these 
colleges to a large number of freshmen. For the 
time being, at least, we decided to fix our at- 
tention on these and not to consider such sub- 
jects as art and music, which are often available 
to freshmen but are elected by relatively few. 
In addition to committees concerned with each 
of these conventional freshman subjects, we 
established a committee on individual develop- 
ment charged with considering all the qualifi- 
cations of the student not commonly described 
by his performance in college courses or at least 
by his grades in college courses. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion made a grant of fifty thousand dollars to 
pay expenses of the study, and we were most 
fortunate in persuading Dr. William H. Cornog 
to secure a leave of absence from the presidency 
of the Central High School of Philadelphia to 
become director of the study. Before entering 
secondary education Dr. Cornog was a member 
of the English department at Northwestern 
University, and he thus brings to his job direct 
experience of college and school instruction. 
Furthermore, his school is one of those which 


Gordon K. Chalmers’ book, The Re- 
public and The Person: A Discussion 
of Necessities in Modern American 
Education, published in October, has 
placed him among the foremost phi- 
losophers of education, according to 
early reviews. President of Kenyon 


Scholar, Dr. Chalmers holds degrees 

from Brown, Oxford, and Harvard 

* Universities, and honorary degrees 

from several other seats of learning. Notable developments 

at Kenyon under his administration have occurred in 

The Kenyon Review, the School of English, and in the 

mathematics and science departments. In the above ar- 

ticle, Dr. Chalmers speaks as chairman of the School and 
College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing. 


for many years has successfully taught its ablest 
boys at the college freshman level. 

Dr. Cornog has opened the office of the study 
at 33rd and Arch Streets in Philadelphia. Under 
direction of the central committee he has es- 
tablished 11 subject-matter committees, each 
composed of seven college and school instruc- 
tors. These committees are expected to propose 
to the faculties of the 12 colleges a description 
and definition of freshman work in each subject, 
and the several faculties will be asked to accept 
these as the basis of granting credit toward the 
bachelor’s degree. These descriptions and stand- 
ards will probably include, among other things, 
examinations. If the descriptions can be agreed 
upon, they will be published by the study with 
an invitation to school students to try to qualify 
for entrance with advanced credit. 

Officers of schools in the study say that many 
of the stronger schools will respond to this offer 
by organizing honor sections leading to school 
courses in these college freshman subjects, prob- 
ably beginning in the eleventh grade, which by 
intensive work will prepare the student on 
graduation from the twelfth to enter sophomore 
level work in the subject in college. We do not 
expect that many students will be able to 
qualify in four freshman subjects and thus enter 
college as full-fledged sophomuxes. Some will 
gain three credits; more will gain two. However, 
an ambitious and able student would still be 
able, by means of extra courses and summer 
work, to earn his bachelor’s degree in three 
years. The first college year for such students 
will probably have elements of the conventional 
freshman and sophomore years. It is likely that 
the type of student who will try this program 
will decide to do graduate work, and this de- 
cision, coupled with the prospect of military 
service, will bid him move as fast as he reason- 
ably can. 

The study does not assume that each of the 
colleges will treat the requirements for advanced 
credit in exactly the same way—no more than 
they at present treat the College Board exami- 
nations and other tests and requirements for 
admission to the freshman class in precisely the 
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The Cliché Expert Testifies on College Guidance 


Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, are you prepared to qualify 
as an expert on the clichés of college guidance? 
A. I am. I can take 16 Carnegie units, divide 
by a standard score, multiply by a rank in 
class, and subtract from a rating scale with 
highly reliable and valid results. 


Q. Then will you tell me, is it important that 
my son choose a particular college? A. Oh, yes. 
The right college for the right boy. Every col- 
lege is different. 


Q. I would have thought that with 1,800 col- 
leges all leading to a degree it would be difficult 
for them to find that many different ways to 
arrive at the same end. But, to go on, does it 
matter whether my boy chooses a small college 
or alarge one? A. Definitely. At a small college 
he will receive individual attention. He won’t 
be lost in the crowd. On the other hand, a large 
university has more to offer. He can sit at the 
feet of great men. 


Q. But aren’t all these things desirable? What 
do you suggest? A. A middle-size college, to be 
sure, sir, a middle-size college. 


same way. But all of these colleges now accept 
transfer students, and the attempt of the sub- 
ject-matter committees is to find if a common 
statement can be made describing acceptable 
work at the college freshman level which will 
be recognized by each of the colleges for credit. 

The school teachers of the several subjects 
who are participating in the study are helping 
define the standards of accomplishment in 
terms which will guide schools in the construc- 
tion of intensive courses. The transfer credit 
offered by the colleges will be available to stu- 
dents entering college out of secondary school, 
and we expect that they will continue to come 
into college at about the age of 18. The question 
has been asked whether we envisage the stu- 
dent as adding an extra set of school courses 
to the conventional ones now expected of a col- 
lege entrant, and the answer is no. We expect, 
instead, that for a few very able students the 
school will substitute some intensive courses 
which will bring them to college sophomore level 
in some subjects when they finish twelfth grade. 


Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, my boy can’t decide whether 
to go to a college for men or a coed college. 
A. Well, obviously, if your boy likes girls, he 
should go to a college for men because there 
are no girls there. But, if he doesn’t like girls, 
he should go to a coed college because that’s 
where they are. 


Q. Oh, yes. Now, Mr. Arbuthnot, will you tell 
me whether he should stay home or go away? 
A. Well, sir, home is where the heart is, but 
then again, distant fields are always greener. 
A boy must leave home sometime and one time 
is as good as another. But then again, psy- 
chologists say one shouldn’t leave home too 
early. This, sir, is what we in the profession 
call a moot question. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Arbuthnot. I’m sorry we 
don’t have more time. A. Oh, that’s quite all 
right, sir. I’ll just go on looking at the whole 
man and keeping the square peg out of the 
round hole. 


—W.C.F. (with apologies to F.S.) 


There are many limits to the study. Other col- 
leges have asked to participate, but the number 
has been kept at 12 in order not further to 
complicate the problem of reaching common 
agreement. There is, however, no limit to the 
number of colleges which will be invited to use 
the plan if agreement can be reached among 
these 12, and there is no stipulated limit to the 
number of schools. Any school will be welcome 
to prepare its ablest students, though it is clear 
that only the strongest of the public and inde- 
pendent schools will be able to do so. 

The question has been asked, “What about 
the student of ability who does not have the 
good fortune to attend a strong school?” The 
committee has given the answer that it hopes to 
publish a standard of accomplishment sufh- 
ciently clear to permit any student to prepare 
himself, but we question whether many students 
without special instruction will be able to meet 
the requirements. 

The 11 subject-matter committees have held 
their first meetings, at Cambridge, Princeton, 
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and Kenyon College. In general they report spe- 
cial problems peculiar to each subject as well as 
the common problem of bringing 12 sovereign 
departments in 12 college faculties into agree- 
ment. But each chairman has expressed his 
opinion that the job can be done. 

It will require many months of work to pre- 
pare the statements, and probably it will be 
1953-1954 before the several faculties will be 
able to act on all the proposals. If they act 
favorably, we expect that schools will begin to 
shape their honors teaching in the light of the 
published descriptions of requirements for ad- 
vanced college credit. 

School administrators and teachers who are 
participating in the study have expressed great 
pleasure in the challenge and the opportunity 
which the plan offers to secondary education. 
Many schools have, of course, done college level 
work with considerable distinction, and it is 
only in the last 25 years that this work has not 
been encouraged by the prospect of college 
credit. That the college level teaching at school 
can be made more extensive and more widely 
available, particularly with the enlargement of 
some school staffs, is evident to those in public 
as well as independent schools who have studied 
the plan. The officers of colleges for their part 
have expressed the opinion that the present 
rules of college admission, which try to put 
everyone into step on entrance, have the effect 
of discouraging rather than encouraging the best 
secondary school work. 


COLLEGES TO TRY PLAN 


In their initial agreement to undertake the 
study and to accept students from secondary 
school with advanced credit if the study is suc- 
cessful, the 12 colleges said that they would do 
this for a small group in the entering class. 

The colleges are not undertaking to revise the 
program of the freshman year, but rather to 
find the most acceptable common statement of 
requirements in each subject for transfer credit 
purposes. The study is concerned with the cur- 
rent practices of the 12 colleges. If successful, it 


may, however, exert some influence upon the de- 
velopment of school and college education. It 
throws emphasis on the need to support by 
direct faculty action those practices, standards, 
and values in school and college education in 
which the faculties believe. 

The study, further, stresses the need, long 
recognized but rarely met, in the American 
school system to afford appropriate educational 
opportunity for the gifted. One has but to re- 
flect on the immense constructive influence of 
honors work for the gifted in college during the 
past 25 years to observe the possible effect of 
the study’s proposals upon secondary educa- 
tion. The systematic and common offer of some 
college credit at entrance for intensified and ex- 
tended work in school may develop honors work 
in school, and like honors work in college, this 
development will probably exert a salutary in- 
fluence on all secondary education. 

The study also throws emphasis on education 
by particulars in a time when younger and 
younger students are being subjected to educa- 
tion by generalization. The colleges participat- 
ing in the study and the schools represented 
have a special concern for mastery of what 
might be called the grammar and the arithmetic 
of the basic subjects of a liberal education. 
Speculation in the subject properly begins fairly 
early, really in the first lesson of elementary 
school, but throughout school and the first part 
of a college course, the chief obligation of the 
learner is to grasp what in England are called 
the “set books” of the subject. 

In one way and another, the subject-matter 
committees are considering how to define and 
describe this central core of required knowledge 
and the ability to use it, if one is later to proceed 
to the truly speculative parts of the subject 
itself. Confident that mastery of the central core 
of particulars may be improved by extending 
the scope of teaching in the strongest secondary 
schools, and that teaching at the college fresh- 
man level can be accomplished there, the schools 
and colleges together have addressed them- 
selves to the study. 
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Recommendations for 


achievement testing 


by Frank D. ASHBURN 


The instructions given the College Board’s 
Subcommittee on Achievement Tests two years 
ago amounted to an order to examine the pres- 
ent practice of the Board so far as achievement 
testing goes, to review its past practice, and to 
make suggestions as to its future. I will attempt 
to describe the work of the subcommittee and 
the bearing of some of its recommendations on 
the problems discussed in preceding pages of 
this issue of the Review. 

Our first step was to prepare a formidable 
questionnaire which was sent widely to school 
and college people presumably concerned with 
the work of the College Board as an important 
agency in the transfer of students from school 
to college. I say “presumably” advisedly, be- 
cause one of our earliest, and we think most 
significant, findings was that so far as the work 
of the College Board goes, school teachers and 
administrators are both better informed and 
more interested than college faculties, except for 
admissions officers and deans. Indeed, we found 
that to a remarkable extent the Board operates 
in a vacuum so far as the chief recipients of its 
results, the college and university teachers, are 
concerned. 

The subcommittee eventually made a report 
of some length containing 14 recommendations, 
several of them multiple. The majority of these 
were relatively minor, specific matters which 
have either been dealt with by the Board or 
are in process of implementation. There is no 
need to discuss these here. 

Of wider significance were several broad con- 
clusions which affected most of our recom- 


mendations. Among these were: 

The belief that the line between aptitude 
and achievement is shadowy, that each is con- 
ditioned by the other, that there is probably 
no such thing as a wholly aptitude or wholly 
achievement test. 

The belief that Board practice seems to fol- 
low a cyclic pattern. A direction is taken, goals 
are defined, and for 10 to 15 years development 
is along those lines. Then new needs arise, criti- 
cism and query become fresher, and a new cycle 
begins. We feel that in recent years one cycle 
has been ending and a new set of aims is being 
formulated. 

The belief that any important testing pro- 
gram has profound effects on the teaching be- 
fore and after the testing takes place, from 
which it follows that the Board has an impor- 
tant influence on American education, whether 
or not this influence is planned. 

The belief that the present achievement test 
pattern is admirable as far as it goes, but that 
it neglects certain very important phases of 
teaching and learning. 

The belief that any changes made are best 
made gradually, with the least possible inter- 
ference with existing norms, standards, and 
administration. 

The belief that the clientele of the Board has 
changed notably in the last two decades, with 


An eloquent spokesman for the liberal 
education, both in College Board coun- 
cils and through his writings, Frank 
D. Ashburn has the additional dis- 
tinction of being the one and only 
headmaster of Brooks School, founded 
in 1927. He came to North Andover 
—to stay—by way of public schools in 
Ohio, Massachusetts, the Phillipines, 
and the Canal Zone, plus Groton and 
Yale. Now president of the Yale Uni- 
versity Council, he has served as president of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as 
secretary-treasurer of the National Council of Independent 
Schools, and as chairman of the College Board Committee 
on Examinations. In the above article, he speaks as 
chairman of the Board’s Subcommittee on Achievement 
Tests. 
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a consequent change in the Board’s responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. 

We further arrived at what could be called 
a working definition of the main functions of 
the Board, namely: the early identification of 
talent; the devising of the smoothest, most eco- 
nomical, most reliable mechanics of admission 
possible; and the general articulation of the 
educational values between schools and col- 
leges. Out of this stemmed a strong sense of the 
Board’s responsibility for encouraging good edu- 
cational practice both in schools and colleges, 
and for breaking down the barrier of mutual 
ignorance between school and college faculties. 

Specifically, we devoted much time to the 
achievement testing programs.now adminis- 
tered in the afternoon. Note that as compared 
with the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the achieve- 
ment testing constitutes a lesser numerical part 
of Board work. 

We eventually emerged with two major rec- 
ommendations, one concerning the testing pro- 
gram for college admission, and the other a 
testing program to be administered after ad- 
mission and used for placement and guidance. 


TESTING FOR ADMISSION 


The first of these recommendations, that for 
admission testing, suggested the following pro- 


grams: 
Morning Program 


SAT, including Verbal and Mathematical sec- 
tions and such improved materials as may 
result from a current study of the aptitude test. 


Afternoon Program 
A choice of: 
a. The present afternoon program, or 
b. A new series of Tests of Developed Ability: 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural Sci- 
ences. 
with an option in May of substituting General 
Composition (two-hours) for a part of either 
afternoon program. 


The General Composition Test was recom- 
mended as an option in May because this series 
will presumably continue to be used largely by 
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preliminary candidates who take the SAT in 
the morning and have the afternoon free. 

The subcommittee was influenced by a deep 
concern for American education as a whole and 
the responsibility of the Board to education in 
the large. We had in mind that in the upper 
levels of secondary education, as well as in the 
colleges, a larger proportion of the population is 
enrolled than anywhere else in the world. On 
the one hand, the American teacher must deal 
with pupils on a quantitative scale which for- 
ever threatens, because of the demands of the 
numerically larger average, an emphasis on 
mediocrity. On the other hand, he cannot think 
solely in terms of an intellectual élite, perhaps 
chosen before it has come to flower, as in numer- 
ous other countries. The subcommittee felt that 
it must try to guard values and skills proven 
good by the accumulated experience of mankind 
and also keep contact with new, vigorous trends 
developing in answer to newly conceived needs 
and goals. 

The worth of the SAT has been proved and 
current investigations give promise of even bet- 
ter qualities in the test. We held the SAT, sub- 
ject to modifications, should continue to occupy 
first place in college admissions offerings. Many 
schools and some colleges are satisfied with the 
existing afternoon program and we think it 
should remain available for those who wish it. 
For all such our recommendation means no 
change in the status quo. 


DEVELOPED ABILITY MEASUREMENT 


The suggestion of the new series of Tests of 
Developed Ability, on the other hand, repre- 
sents an optional, but radical, departure from 
existing practice, a departure we believe in line 
with present day thinking and trends. These 
new tests would emphasize the identification of 
broad aptitudes rooted in achievement, rather 
than training in specific subject fields. It is clear 
to the subcommittee that specific achievement 
must be to a large degree involved in the meas- 
urement of such broad areas as would be tested. 
We would emphasize that this program is for 
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college admission. Our assumption is that what 
all the interested parties—colleges, schools, and 
candidates—wish to know is: “Is this candidate 
ready for college work, and if so, where do his 
potentialities lie?” 


TESTING FOR PLACEMENT 


After a candidate is admitted, there arise 
further, and different, questions of placement, 
guidance, specific areas mastered. It was in con- 
sideration of these questions that the subcom- 
mittee made a second recommendation: 


That the following admitted candidate testing 
program for school and college coordination be 
adopted as an optional part of the College Board 
program at the earliest possible date, the pro- 
gram to be given in June only and administered 
at the school’s discretion not earlier than the 
uniform acceptance date nor later than the end 
of second week in June. 


Morning and Afternoon Programs 


Maximum of three one and a half or two hour 
end-of-course tests including essay, objective, or 
essay-objective questions in 


General Composition Spanish 

American History Mathematics 3 and 4 
French Biology 

German Chemistry 

Latin Physics 


This series consists of end-of-course tests de- 
signed not for admission, but for testing mastery 
of a year’s work or more in a definite subject 
field, and therefore of value to the schools in 
rating their students on a completed segment 
of learning, and to the colleges for purposes of 
placement, credit, and guidance. 

The use of these tests would be wholly op- 
tional. They represent a radical departure from 
College Board tests in recent years. 

The fact that the tests come at the end of 
the academic year would mean that they would 
satisfy the demand of many teachers for end-of- 
course measurements, make possible formation 
of groups of readers where necessary, and make 
available results to the colleges in time for place- 
ment in the fall. Since the tests would come after 


admission, except in the case of preliminary 
candidates, in which case they would not be 
final examinations, they could not determine 
any candidate’s chances for acceptance by the 
college of his choice. 

Our first recommendation was approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Board and is 
being implemented by admirable Committees 
in the Humanities, Sciences, and Social Studies. 

The second recommendation was both more 
difficult and controversial. Many problems in 
regard to the demand for such a program, its 
administration, and cost arose. In addition, the 
data obtained from the General Composition 
Test, although pertinent, was incomplete. 


FAVOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDIES 


Then, providentially it seemed, there came 
to hand a report of Mr. Blackmer’s School and 
College Study of General Education under the 
auspices of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Here, on a limited scale and confined 
to private institutions, to be sure, but neverthe- 
less on a controlled experiment basis, was a care- 
fully worked out practicable plan, closely re- 
lated to ours. Where we were vague, this was 
specific; where we were far-flung, this was work- 
able. And when it further became known that, 
in addition to this three school and three college 
plan, there was another long range study of 
much greater scope and requiring much more 
work taking place in the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Standing 
under Mr. Chalmers, our subcommittee unani- 
mously proposed the temporary shelving of our 
own recommendations in favor of the plan of 
Mr. Blackmer’s committee. 

That is where our recommendations stand to- 
day, with this one addition. The more we con- 
sidered the problems presented us, the more we 
felt the urgency of a broad debate on the aims, 
purposes, and techniques of the College Board. 
That is the substance of the reports which ap- 
pear in this issue of the Review. On behalf of 
the subcommittee, I hope it has been illuminat- 
ing and stimulating to you. 
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Board Publications 


Academic Year Engagement Calendar, 
1952-53. A folding calendar for pocket, 
desk or bulletin board which lists all essen- 
tial College Board test administration 
dates for the year. $.20. 


Annual Report of the Director, 1951. De- 
scription of Board activities, lists of mem- 
bers, examiners, readers. Contains a sec- 
tion, “Data for Interpreting the Tests.” 
80 pages. $.50. 


College Board Tests, 1952-53. Bulletin of 
information and sample tests. Advice to 
candidates and parents, dates of examina- 
tions, registration and fees, description of 
tests, sample questions. 68 pages. Free. 


College Board Review. News and research 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Subscription: one year, $.50; two 
years, $1. Extra copies, when available 
are $.25 each, six for $1. Special prices for 
larger orders. 


College Handbook and 1952-53 Supple- 
ment. Descriptions of each of the 143 
member colleges—their study programs, 
admission terms, freshman year expenses, 
scholarships and other aid, and to whom 
to write for information. A special section 
on national scholarship programs. Also, 
listings of colleges by sex of students, re- 
gion and enrollment, and a table of Army, 
Navy, and Air R.O.T.C. units. 310 pages. 
$1. 

The College Board, Its First Fifty Years, 


by Claude M. Fuess. The full story of the 
Board. Published by Columbia University 


Press, New York, 1950. 224 pages. $2.75. 


Order from College Entrance Examination Board, 
425 West 117 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Dates, Tests, Fees: 1952-53 


EXAMINATION DATES 


December 6, 1952 


January 10, 1953 
March 14, 1953 
May 16, 1953 
August 12, 1953 


EXAMINATION PROGRAMS* 
Morning Program 


Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(Verbal Section) 


(Mathematical Section) 


Afternoon Program 

(a maximum of three afternoon tests) 
English Composition Spanish Reading 
Social Studies Biology 
French Reading Chemistry 
German Reading Physics 
Greek Reading Intermediate 

(March only) Mathematics 
Italian Reading Advanced 

(March only) Mathematics 
Latin Reading Spatial Relations 
Pre-Engineering Science Comprehension 


EXAMINATION FEES 


Morning Program and 
Afternoon Program 


Morning Program only 
Afternoon Program only 


* The College Transfer Test, for students trans- 
ferring from one college to another, is offered on the 
same dates and at the same centers as the College © 
Entrance Tests. It is administered in the morning. 
The fee is $6. Bulletins of Information and applica- 
tion blanks for the College Transfer Test will be 
sent upon request. Address the College Entrance Ex- | 
amination Board, Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or Box 
9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Cal. 








